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LAKE ARROWHEAD 

C A L I F O R N I A 

2^ hours from Los Angeles via 
SCENIC high gear state highway. 


IT'S VACATION TIME 


... and the WORLD'S IN TUNE! 

There’s a rhythm in the breeze as you skim over the sky-blue 
waters of Lake Arrowhead. And life becomes completely har¬ 
monious when you can order your days a la carte—a dip in the 
sparkling Lake, a brisk set of tennis, a round of golf—riding, 
dancing. Like the stars of symphony, stage, screen, or opera— 
you will find Lake Arrowhead is truly “mountain life at its best!’’ 


THE LODGE 

M. E. (DON) OLSEN 
Resident Manager 


TAVERN 


NORTH 
SHORE 

JOHN WALTON GREEN 
Resident Manager 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 

Send for de luxe illustrated folders of Beautiful Lake Arrowhead. Address 
Arrowhead Lake Corporation, Room 306, Lake Arrowhead, California. 

LOS ANGELES OFFICE — 725 SOUTH SPRING STREET — TRinity 3266 

























BALDWIN 


Endorsed and acclaimed 
for its unsurpassed ex¬ 
cellence by such famous 
artists as: 


Harold Bauer 

• John Crown 

• Jose Iturbi 

• Eugene Coossens 

• Richard Bonelli 

• Lily Pons 
Pietro Cimini 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO 
AS THE ARTISTS DO 


For Your Home 


Follow the authoritative judgment of re¬ 
nowned artists and select the 


faforoin 


The choice of artists, the inspiration of students. The 
reason? TONE QUALITY. 


Exclusive Distributors 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC CO. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DOBEfeT 

MONTGOMERY 


Soon to appear in M G M Picture 
"PICADILLY JIM'' 


Beside his 1936 Model 


Capehart 


"My second Capehart is even 
better than my first. I recom¬ 
mend to all my friends and to 
music lovers everywhere that 
Crawford’s is the proper place 
to choose the latest models. 
Their stock is complete and their 
personalized service guarantees 
permanent satisfaction. 
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THE FINEST IN IT1USICAL KEPI?0DU(T10N 


^Combining the world’s finest music of all types... 

recordings of famous artists, both past and present... with unexcelled radio reception, the 
Capehart is considered the indispensable musical instrument in fine homes everywhere. 


THE ONLY OTHER AUTHORIZED DEALER IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CRAWFORD'S 


Success. 
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' Beverly 3£ills ? Oldest ^Radio and _Music Store 
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S OUTHERN California Symphony 
Association, the non-profit cor¬ 
poration which sponsors the Pliil- 
harmonis Orchestra and the 1936 
season of Symphonies Under the 
Stars, is profoundly grateful to 
those who have made tonight’s 
benefit concert possible. 

This association desires publicly 
to thank the following: 

Boris Morros, general musical 
director of Paramount Studios, 
who conceived the idea of the con¬ 
cert and who has worked untiringly 
to insure its success. 

Adolph Zukor, Paramount chair¬ 
man, who has placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Morros the resources of the 
studio. 


Leopold Stokowski, who gener¬ 
ously gave his services and time as 
conductor and his valued advice as 
an expert in acoustics. 

The Electric Research Products, 
Incorporated which installed its 
stereophonic amplification system 
in the Bowl for this concert. 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, of the Bell 
Laboratories, who crossed the con¬ 
tinent to supervise installation of 
the sound equipment. 

And the following artists who 
contributed immeasurably to the 
artistic success of the evening: 

Gladys Swarthout, Victor Young, 
Irvin Talbot, Veloz and Yolanda, 
Frank Forest, Frank Chapman 
and the members of the Philhar¬ 
monic orchestra. 


s finest^: 
inexcellefc 
mt in to to 


Allan C. Balch , honorary chairman; Gurney E. JSewlin , acting president; 
Harold W. Tuttle , campaign manager. 

Remsen D. Bird , Mrs. Cecil Frankel , Mrs. Clifford Lott , Edward D. Lyman , 
Gurney E. l\ewlin; Executive Committee , Southern California Symphony 
Association. 



Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish , Executive vice-president and manager. 








★ ★ ★ 

The Unrivalled 

MONTE CARLO 

BALLET RUSSE 

Jan. 15 to Jan. 23 

IN NEW REPERTOIRE 

TRUDI SCHOOP COMIC BALLET 

100 Laughs in 100 Minutes —iVe w Programs 
March 9, 12, 13 


★ ★ ★ 

VIENNA CHOIR 

Concert and Operetta Program 
Feb. 6 (Mat. and Eve.) 

★ ★ ★ 

The World’s Greatest Colored Contralto 

MARIAN ANDERSON 

March 2 


The above HUROK ATTRACTIONS, all to be heard on the 
BEHYMER DE LUXE COURSES, and 
8 Other Events, to be chosen from: 

IvREISLER, PIATIGORSKY, RACHMANINOFF, FLAGSTAD, EDDY, 
CROOKS, TIBBETT, MARTINI, SLENCZYNSKI, JOOSS BALLET; 
AND ONE GALLO OPERA. 

SEASON TICKETS AT REASONABLE PRICES: $1.00 per seat 
holds location until Oct. 15. Call or telephone, 705 Auditorium Bldg., 
MA-2548; So. California Music Co., 737 S. Hill, TU-1144. 
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‘ A MESSAGE 

From ADOLPH ZUKOR 

Chairman of the Board, Paramount Pictures, Incorporated 


LElfil If it fulfills our hopes, and I am 

certain that it will, this “Paramount 
Bilk; Night of Stars” should do a great 
deal to help the cause of good 
music and good motion pictures. 

Of course, we have aimed to fill 
as far as possible with the proceeds 
of this concert, the continuance 

IT PrOf^ fund of the splendid Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles. That is 
the immediate aim, and the cause 
for which Boris Morros has 
brought together these talented 
performers, conductors and com¬ 
posers to give their best efforts. 

More than that, however, we wish 
to celebrate the fusion of the best 
in music with the best in motion 
Kfty, pictures. The fact that every lead¬ 
ing member of this evening’s per¬ 
formance is in some direct way con¬ 
nected with the musical activities of 
just one of Hollywood’s major 
studios, speaks louder than any 
fanfare of trumpets for the eleva- 
1 r , tion of standards of music—both 

;d m 

instrumental and vocal—in motion 
pictures. 

Songs which the whole nation 
cannot help hut sing, scores which 
reinforce and interpret the drama 
and romance of our screen plays, 
novelties and symphonic features 
which will multiply a thousandfold 
the audiences of the best enter¬ 
tainers and musicians—these are 
the materials with which the musi¬ 
cal world of the motion pictures is 
working. 

On behalf of Paramount Pic¬ 
tures, I thank Mr. Morros, Mr. 
Stokowski, Miss Swarthout, Veloz 
and Yolanda, Mr. Forest and Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. Victor Young, Mr. 
Irvin Talbot, Mr. Gregory Stone, 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher and every 
member of the orchestra and ac¬ 
companiment who has helped us to 
help the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

I wish them continued success in 
their work which is making motion 
pictures as interesting to the ears 
as to the eyes of the world. 

1 



GREETINGS 

From WILLIAM LE BARON 

Managing Director of Production, Paramount Studios 

be W 


We have seen in the past few 
years how Hollywood has become 
not only the capital of the motion 
picture world, hut a major factor 

F, FLAG® in radio broadcasting, and in popu- 
>k| 0 lar music. 

At the same time, there has been 
a notable increase in the talent de- 
ii II voted to the more enduring kinds 
of music. This “Paramount Night 
( 705 Audits 0 £ §t arg ”— presented by Boris Mor- 
III HJJ1H, ros, head of our music—hears wit¬ 
ness to that. I hope that this is but 
^ one of many events in which the 

talent in motion pictures is made 
available for the support of such a 
notable factor in the culture of 
Southern California, as the Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra. 

To the audience in Hollywood 
Bowl this evening, Paramount feels 
itself a host. To the audiences else¬ 
where, all over the world, I can 
only express the wish that they may 
find in the pictures we produce, the 
same richness of artistry that we 
are here receiving in the Symp¬ 
honies Under the Stars. 
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llLveX-VOlcea, trumpets 
sound the clarion call/' Behold 
the magnificence to come!" 
An expectant hush, like softest 
velvet, falls on every voice... 
The same expectancy prevails 
when a beautifully dressed 
woman enters a roomful of 
people. For such dramatic 
moments —women find their 
most radiant gowns at 

1.1. HAGGARTY 

SEVENTH AT GRAND 



Combinations 

R.C.A.-VICTOR, PHILCO 
Capehart, Stromberg-Carlson 


CADI€ 


CCCCRDI 

COLUMBIA DECCA, 
VICTOR, BRUNSWICK 



Used Grands 

Perfectly reconditioned 
Steinway, B I u t h n e r, 
Knabe, and Kimball 
grands, used just long 
enough to bring out their 
marvelous tone. 

Priced from $495 up; as 
little as 10% down with 
convenient terms over 30 
months for the balance. 

• 

THE HOUSE OF MUSIC 

The uniting of the Birkel Mu¬ 
sic Co. and the Wm. H. Rich¬ 
ardson Music Co. at 730 W. 

7th St., affords a complete 
selection <of every thing musi¬ 
cal under one roof. 
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BORIS MORROS 

General Director of Music, Paramount Studios 

Presents A 

Paramount Night of Stars 

MONDAY, 8:30 P.M., AUGUST 17, 1936 


I. 


Overture “Sakuntala” . KARL GOLDMARK 

IRVIN TALBOT, Conductor 


ten 

COLUMBIA :■ 
Kittle, 



JttDtb 

irfectly m. 
51 'nway, h 
labe, and T 
nos, d 
High to bring:, 
rvelous to*. 


Aria “Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream” from 

“The Castle of Andalusia” .... SAMUEL ARNOLD 

FRANK CHAPMAN, Baritone 

Aria “E Lucevan le Stella” from “Tosco” .... PUCCINI 

FRANK FOREST, Tenor 


Duet “Del Tempio al Limitar” from “The Pearl Fishers” . BIZET 
FRANK FOREST and FRANK CHAPMAN 

“Arizona Sketches” . VICTOR YOUNG 

(First performance) 

COMPOSER Conducting 

“Poeme” . FIBICH 

Interpreted by 
VELOZ and YOLANDA 
Cello, Alexander Borisoff; Harp, Louise Klos. 


:ed from Si 
e as 10° i 
anient terms: 
ths for the:: 
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6 Perpetuum Mobile” for Symphony Orchestra 


and six pianos 


GREGORY STONE 


(First performance) 




At the pianos: The composer, Max Rabinowitch, Raymond Turner, 
Alexander Steinert, Philip Boutelje, Charles Kisco. 

VICTOR YOUNG, Conductor 




INTERMISSION 

- ■- 

Baldwin Piano front Southern California Music Co. 
Steinway, Mason and Hamlin Pianos from Barker Bros. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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II. 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 

“Ein Feste Burg ”. 

Aria .. 

Fugue in G Minor .. 

(Arranged by Leopold Stokowski) 

Arias from i ‘Carnien ”. 

(a) “Habanera”; (b) Card Scene; (c) “Se|uidilla” 

7R GLADYS SWARTHOUT, Mezzo-Soprano 


BACH 

BACH 

BACH 


BIZET 


“Afternoon of a Faun” . 

“Brunnhilde’s Immolation ” from 
“Twilight of the Gods ” 


DEBUSSY 

WAGNER 


© 

Erpi Stereophonic Sound Reinforcing System by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, of the Bell 
Laboratories and Electrical Research Products , Inc. 


Leopold Stokowski Pays Warm Tribute to 

Orchestra and Director Otto Klemperer 


In a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, executive 
vice president and manager of 
Southern California Symphony As¬ 
sociation, Mr. Stokowski expresses 
admiration for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and its musical director, 
Otto Klemperer. An excerpt from 
the letter is as follows: 

“I am happy at the thought of 
being of service to the Los Angeles 
Orchestra because I am a great ad¬ 
mirer of Mr. Klemperer. I shall 
never forget hearing him conduct 
several years ago in Berlin. It was 
a stage performance of two of 
Schoenberg’s greatest works. Die 


Glueckliche Hand and Die Erwar - 
tung . Klemperer understood and 
drew from the singers and orchestra 
in the most remarkable way the 
music of Schoenberg. To see the 
mutual understanding of these two 
great artists, Schoenberg and Klem¬ 
perer, was an unforgettable experi¬ 
ence. Recently, Klemperer has 
often conducted the Philadelphia 
Orchestra so I am glad to again 
conduct the Los Angeles Orchestra 
which I regard as one of the world’s 
greatest. 

“Sincerely, 

“LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI.” 
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MUSIC-MASTER 



BORIS MORROS 

From a family of musicians, Boris Morros 
was marked for music. Conservatory, with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and other masters as 
teachers; conductor of the Imperial Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and operas; then the end 
of the tsarist regime—and the organization 
of the famed “Chauve Souris” revue. 

For it he arranged “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers” and many others. Adolph Zukor 
took him for Paramount a dozen years ago. 
Instinct for showmanship and musical facility 
led to his choice for head of music at Para¬ 
mount Studios about a year hack. 

More rapidly than he would have believed 
possible, he has helped advance the musical 
taste of the amusement-loving American 
public. 
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Scenes from Paramount’s 

“ BIG BROADCAST OF 1937 ” 


With a cast headed by 
Jack Benny, George Burns 
Gracie Allen, Bob 
Burns, Martha Raye, 
Shirley Ross, Ray Milland, 
Frank Forest, Benny 
Fields, Eleanore Whitney, 
Benny Goodman and His 
Band and Leopold Stokow¬ 
ski and His Symphony 
Orchestra. 











CONDUCTOR 



LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

Young Leopold Stokowski, English of 
Polish parentage, actually hesitated between 
painting and music. It is widely considered 
fortunate that he decided for the tonal art— 
hut he still paints well. 

Organist in London, then conductor in 
America since before the war, lie is identified 
most prominently with the Philadelphia Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, and with forward-looking 
innovations to broaden the appeal and the 
audience of the best music. 

He pioneered in symphonic recording, 
radio broadcasting, transcontinental orches¬ 
tra trips, and has just been working at 
Paramount studios in “The Big Broadcast of 
1937,” the first featured appearance in sound 
films of a major conductor with orchestra. 
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RARE OLD VIOLINS 







Here Are Seven Reasons For Purchasing: an 
Instrument from Wurlitzer 


1. Certificate of authenticity with each instrument, 
backed by the largest house of its kind in the 
world. 


2. Fine instruments are passing: through Wurltizer’s 

hands every day—this insures choice selection. _ 

3. Full exchangre value at any time. j\fO 

4. Credit and reasonable terms to responsible parties. 

5. Finest repairs and adjustments possible to obtain. ~~~~ ” 7 

6. Two weeks’ home trial plan. Mnk ° Wur.ilzcr 1 

7. Since 1856 recogmized authorities on instruments. <£> Headquarters 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 


WYoming 2149 


5660 Wilshire Blvd. 


FRANTZ PR0SCH0WSKI 


of New York City 

Internationally Recognized Master of The Art of Singing 
announces his 


LOS ANGELES MASTER CLASS — Sept. 21 to Oct. 3 


This session will include class work, private lessons, coaching, and repertoire, 
for singers, teachers, and students. 

Information—L. D. FREY, Los Angeles Representative 
808 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Phone TUcker 5470 





Voice Studios 


HURON DAHL 
Baritone 

Radio, Concert, and 
Motion Picture Artist, 
from 

The Frey Studios 


808 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, TU-5470 
523 Locust Ave., Long Beach, 669-535 
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MEZZO - SOPR ANO 



GLADYS SWARTHOUT 

Eminent success lias been Gladys 
Swartliout’s in four important realms of song 
—concert, opera, radio, and now, the speak¬ 
ing-singing screen. Her warm mezzo-soprano 
and sound musicianship made her career 
from girlhood beginnings in Kansas City, 
Missouri, to a stellar attraction of the Chicago, 
and then the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Three years ago she first appeared before 
the radio microphone* and is now in the 
midst of making her third screen play, “The 
Champagne Waltz,” a tuneful story of the 
Vienna of waltz dreams and liesured love. 

Carmen is, incidentally, one of her favorite 
roles. 
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COMMENTS... 

ON THE CONCERT 

By HERBERT ARTHUR KLEIN 

“ Sakuntala ” Overture .KARL GOLDMARK 

(Born 1830, at Kestzthely, Hungary; died 1915, at Vienna, Austria) 


O RIENTAL 
themes seem 
to have inspired Goldmark’s talent 
to especially colorful expression. 
His first and best-loved opera is 
“The Queen of Sheba.” It was per¬ 
formed first in Vienna in 1875. 
This richly orchestrated overture 
was composed earlier and shows 
the influence of Wagner, as well as 
the full-bodied vitality which 
marks the best works of Goldmark. 

• • He remains 

a favorite on concert repertoirs 
with his “Rustic Wedding Sym¬ 
phony,” a thing of joy and jollifi¬ 
cation, his other overtures “From 
the Days of Youth,” “Sappho,” 
* 4 Penthesilea,” and “In Spring¬ 
time.” 

• • “Sakuntala,” 

Goldmark’s subject in this over¬ 
ture, is one of the finest flowerings 
of Sanskrit drama. Written by 
Kalidasa, most illustrious of the 
circle of playwrights and poets at 
the court of King Vikrama at 


Ujjain (India), it has been called 
“a dramatic love-idyll of surpassing 
beauty and one of the masterpieces 
of the poetic literature of the 
world.” Kalidasa’s era is shrouded 
is historical uncertainty. Var¬ 
ious authorities have placed his 
lifetime in the second to the sixth 
centuries A. D. 

• • For some¬ 
thing like fifteen hundred years 
the poetry of Kalidasa was more 
widely read in India than any other 
author in Sanskrit, according to 
Arthur W. Ryder, whose transla¬ 
tions have caught his spirit for 
English readers. 

• • Goldmark, 
began his musical education on a 
home-made flute and cheap violin. 
At the age of 16 he went to Vienna 
and studied at the conservatory. 
Later, playing in the orchestra at 
Raab, he barely missed being shot 
as a spy when that town capitulated 
following the revolution of 1848. 

• • He was an 
accomplished violinist and pianist, 
as well as composer. 


Aria “Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream 99 

from “The Castle of Andalusia 99 . . SAMUEL ARNOLD 


T HE work of an 
English c o m - 
poser whose name is less known 
than it deserves to be, this aria 
from an obscure opera represents 
English vocal music of the latter 
18th century. Samuel Arnold (born 
1740 in London; died 1802) was 
a successful organist, and wrote 
operas now almost forgotten. Pro- 
tluced first in 1782, “The Castle of 
Andalusia” was set to a libretto by 


O’Keefe. It did not acquire any 
lasting public success. In name, at 
least, it suggests the Gothic romanc¬ 
es of acutely melodramatic charac¬ 
ter which were in full swing in the 
realm of popular letters at the 
time. Arnold, it should be remem¬ 
bered, grew into musical maturity 
in a time very much under the 
pervading influence of the German, 
Haendel, a force in English music 
of his day, and since. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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VELOZ AND YOLANDA 



From the acclaim of audiences throughout the nation, Veloz & Yolanda have 
recently turned to the broader field of motion pictures and are currently at work in 
“The Champagne Waltz” in which Miss Swarthout and Fred MacMurray are 
co-starred. 





COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 


Aria “E Lucevan le Stella” from “ Tosca” . GIACOMO PUCCINI 

(The Stars Were Shining:) 


S UNG at the 
beginning of 
the third act of the opera. The 
painter, Mario, told that he has 
only an hour of life before his 


execution, sings a moving farewell 
to his art and to his beloved, Tosca. 
He recalls former meetings with 
her on starlit nights. 


Duet “Del Tempio al Limitar 99 from 

“The Pearl Fishers” .GEORGES BIZET 

(In the Depths of the Temple) 


T hough little 

noticed when 
first produced in Paris in 1863, 
“The Pearl Fishers” received atten¬ 
tion after the deserved brilliant 
success of “Carmen” just before 
the death of Bizet in 1875. Laid 
in a little village of Cingalese fish¬ 
ermen on the coast of Ceylon, the 
opera tells a tragic story to music 
of great brilliance and power. This 
(Continued on Page 24) 


duet, considered one of Bizet’s 
finest vocal creations, occurs in the 
first act. Zurga has just been 
selected chieftain of the community 
of fishermen. Nadir, a friend of 
his youth, reappears after many 
years absence. They greet affec¬ 
tionately and recall how they had 
once quarreled over the beautiful 
Leila, a priestess in the temple of 
Brahma. They reconsecrate their 
former friendship. 


r laHM ill; .1 
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Cime^Lccti ineit HldlR-up & J4ai*i Service 

MAX FACTOR MAKE UP STUDIO 

1666 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE * HO-3922 
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TENOR 



FRANK FOREST 


After strenuous service as one of the 
pioneer community sing leaders, Frank For¬ 
est turned to a commercial career — long 
enough to make possible the journey to Italy 
and its voice teachers. There he studied. 

Ten years Italy remained his place of work. 
He still has his clothes in a Milanese apart¬ 
ment. 

More than a year ago he interrupted 
operatic engagements with Italian companies 
long enough to return to the United States 
for a few months. 

Followed an engagement with the Chicago 
Opera Company and four offers from Holly¬ 
wood. He choose one—and is now resplen¬ 
dent in makeup for an important role in 
Paramount’s “The Champagne Waltz.” 
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When You Think 
of Lingerie 

Please visualize yourself as en¬ 
tering this attractive Section at 
Coulters’. 

For herein are displayed and 
sold all the dainty feminine 
requisites of discriminating 
women — lingerie, robes, neg¬ 
ligees, charming home frocks. 

They are so arranged that se¬ 
lection becomes a real pleasure. 

Have you a charge account 
here? 

★ 

COULTER 

DRY GOODS CO. 

Seventh Street at Olive 


‘Everyman’ Comes 
To the Bowl 
September 10 

Offering a program of interna¬ 
tional appeal, the California Festi¬ 
val Association will present in Hol¬ 
lywood Bowl the dramatic musical 
spectacle “Everyman” for eight 
nights with a glamorous premiere 
the evening of September 10. 

Climaxing the western hemi¬ 
sphere’s contributions to culture, 
“Everyman” is bringing here such 
internationally famous artists as 
Producer Director Johannes Poul- 
sen, director of the Royal Theater 
of Copenhagen; Artistic Director 
Einar Nilson, celebrated musical 
artist who originally composed the 
music to “Everyman” and directed 
the music for many of Max Rein¬ 
hardt’s triumphs; and the distin¬ 
guished Danish artist and illustra¬ 
tor, Kay Nielsen, who comes here 
with a background of successful ex¬ 
hibitions all over Europe and in 
New York and Chicago. 

With the dramatic, musical, and 
artistic genius of the Hollywood 
cinema colony to fall back on these 
masters are assembling one of the 
most famous casts on earth; groom¬ 
ing a large and skillful symphony 
orchestra; and producing a bizarre 
background of color and lighting 
effects never before achieved. 

Adapting the late California poet 
George Sterling’s translation of 
Hofmannsthal’s modern version of 
the centuries old favorite “Every¬ 
man,” the producers are planning 
a spectacle on the same elaborate 
scale as “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Max Reinhardt’s triumph 
under the same sponsership in the 
Bowl two seasons ago. 

By producing a spectacle rivaling 
in glamor the “Everyman” of Ber¬ 
lin in 1912 and of the Salzburg 
festival since 1920, the California 
Festival Associaton aims to estab¬ 
lish Southern California as the 
world’s foremost seat of superb 
outdoor musical and drama page¬ 
ants. 
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BARITONE 



FRANK CHAPMAN 

Heavy roles in the Triangle Club pro¬ 
ductions at Princeton University were 
followed after graduation by an editorial 
position with a publisher. But the call 
of song broke through the sound of the 
presses, and Frank Chapman went to 
Italy, where he studied with Maria 
Ancona, and Leopold Mugnone. After 
a debut in Koine he became leading 
baritone and incidentally the only non- 
Italian with the Italian National Grand 
Opera Company. Since a debut in the 
United States with the American Opera 
Company he has divided his time 
between radio, concert and opera. 
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SEASON TICKET RESERVATIONS 

705 Auditorium Bldg.—MAdison 2548 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC CO 


737 So. Hill St.—TUcker 1144 
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POSER 



VICTOR YOUNG 

Musical ability cropped out so unmistak¬ 
ably in Victor Young as a small boy in Chi¬ 
cago, that a grandfather in Europe sent for 
him and placed him with violin teachers. 
After adventures in wartime and post-war 
revolutionary Europe, he returned to the 
United States and a career of conducting, 
arranging, composing . . . 

Little longer than a year in Hollywood, liis 
sheer productivity and activity lias made liis 
name a hy-word in radio, recording and 
motion picture circles. Friends say he does 
liis writing between dark and dawn. For 
relaxation he slips into a “western” in some 
out-of-tlie-way film theater. Considerable un¬ 
certainty exists regarding when, or how, lie 
rests. 
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COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 
46 Arizona Sketches" .VICTOR YOUNG 

(First Performance) 


ROM Mr. 
Young we 
learn that work was started some 
three months ago when he received 
a commission from Boris Morros, 
head of Paramount’s music, to 
supply appropriate musical back¬ 
ground to a scenic film of desert 
places. The underlying story which 
animates the music is briefly this: 

• • An aged 

prospector, pipe 
in mouth, starts out with his laden 
burros at sunrise. After a day of 
travel he makes camp, and before 
the lighted fire he starts the old 
German music box, a precious part 
of his equipment. The tinkling 
sound of the music box is heard as 
the old man dozes off to sleep and 
with the music we leave him for a 
trip into the beauty and power of 
the desert. At the conclusion the 


scene returns to the prospector 
whose music box is now running 
down as the fire dies out. The 
episodes are: 

• • (a) Sunrise, 

time of deep shadows; (b) The 
Painted Desert; (c) Monument 
Valley; (d) The Sand Storm; (e) 
Conclusion. 

° • At the outset 

we hear the “desert motif,” a broad 
and quiet melody suggesting the ex¬ 
panse of the desert in its friendlier 
aspects. There is the jingling of 
bells on the burros as they plod 
along. Themes of Indian deriva¬ 
tion are used throughout the de¬ 
scriptive passages. 

• • Mr. Young 

has in preparation a piano arrange- 

(Continued on Page 34) 




A rendezvous for Music Lovers 

• WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF STOKOWSKI RE- 
CORDINCS, TOGETHER WITH OTHER IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC RECORDS. 

• RADIO SECTION—ZENITH, RCA AND PHILCO. 

• Our piano prices are the best in the city. Schiller, Mendelssohn, and 
Winter Pianos. 

• We make high fidelity recordings in our private studios. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MUSIC STORE IN SOUTHERN CALFORINIA 
6634 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. OFEN EVENINGS TILL 9 PHONE HILLSIDE 5134 
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CE CREAM CO. 

OS ANGELES 


'ELICIOUS refreshment for 
all the family . . . delivered to 
your door firm and flavorful . . . 
the way you like ice cream. 
FLASH your porchlight to signal 
the Good Humor Man. Ask him 
about the new Tray-Pak “35”— 
a handy package of ice cream 
that fits conveniently into your 
refrigerator tray. 
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INTERMISSION 

II. 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


i: AC 


r, \( H 




BAC 


DEBUS! 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
PROGRAMS 

Boris Moitos 

Presents 
A 

Paramount Night of Star 

MONDAY. 8:30 P.M., AUGUST IT. 193(1 

I. 

Overture “Sakuntala”.. KARL GOLD MARI 

IRVIN TALBOT, Conductor 

Aria “E Lucevan le Stella” from “Tosca” .....-.. .FUCClj 

FRANK FOREST, Tenor 

Aria “Flow. Thou Regal Purple Stream” from “The Castle of Andalusia”-SAMUEL ARNOLD 

FRANK CHAPMAN, Baritone 

Duet “Del Tempio al Limitar” from “The Pearl Fishers” — -. BIZE1 

FRANK FOREST and FRANK CHAPMAN 

“Arizona Sketches”-... . . VICTOR YOUlg 

(First performance) 

COMPOSER Conducting 

“Poeme” ---- FIBICfl 

Interpreted by 
VELOZ and YOLANDA 
Cello, Alexander Borisoff; Harp, Louise Klos 

• 

“Perpetuum Mobile” for Symphony Orchestra and six pianos -- GREGORY STONE 

(First performance) 

At the pianos: The composer, Max Rabinovvitch, Raymond Turner, 

Alexander Steinert, Philip Boutelje, Charles Kisco 
VICTOR YOUNG, Conductor 


“Ein Feste Burg”.. 

Aria 

Fugue in G Minor - . ... 

(Arranged by Leopold Stokowski) 

Arias from “Carmen” ---- 

(a) “Habanera”; (b) Card Scene; (c) Seguidilla 

GLADYS SWARTHOUT, Mezzo-Soprano 

“Afternoon of a Faun” — , WAGNEl 

“Brunnhilde’s Immolation” from Twilight of the Gods .-. . 




































































RALPH THOMAS 

VOICE TEACHER & COACH 

PREPARATION FOR CONCERT, RADIO, FILM, MUSICAL COMEDY AND OPERA 



—Photo by Kenneth Alexander. 

Teacher of ^ Carol Deis ^ Virginia Karns, ^ Deanna Durbin 
★ De Witt Mosher ★ Bobby La Mont ★ Sonny Arlington ★ Floy Hamlin ★ Olga Rostova ^ 
Robert McNamara and many others. 

NEW YORK — PARIS — MILAN 

THE RALPH THOMAS STUDIO 

666 SOUTH LAFAYETTE PARK PLACE 


LOS ANGELES 


FITZROY 1661 





















CONDUCTOR 



IRVIN TALBOT 

Fn St. Louis, Missouri, Irvin Talbot started 
violin at six and sixteen was one of the first 
violinists of the St. Louis Symphony under 
Max Zecli. 

Since then he lias excelled in tasks calling 
for instantly available musical skill, patience, 
and adaptability, training hands for service 
overseas in the war—conducting orchestras 
of leading motion picture houses—putting 
on programs of popular and symphonic 
music for great radio chains—and during 
the past two years conducting many im¬ 
portant film scores for Paramount Studios. 

He studied musical theory with Dr. Edward 
Kilenyi now of Hollywood, teacher of George 
Gershwin and others. 
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“COCOANUT GROVE’’ 


• • Smartest entertainment in a perfect setting! Music by the finest 
dance orchestras . . . night life in the gayest tempo at the recognized 
rendezvous of the sophisticates of Hollywood and Los Angeles. 

• • The Los Angeles Ambassador ... a 22-acre playground in the 
heart of a Great City ... a homelike hotel, renowned for its service 
and its amazingly varied diversions. 

BEN L. FRANK 

Manager 

3400 Wilshire Boulevard DRexel 7011 




Play them in your home 

The following numbers played by the orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski in his appearance at the Bowl are available in 
record form: 


“Ein Feste Burg” - 

Bach 

Aria. 

Bach 

Fugue in C Minor - 

Bach 

Carmen Suite - 

Bizet 

L’Apres Midi d’Un Faun - 

Debussy 


Record Headquarters for Music Lovers. 


PLATT MUSIC COMPANY 

720 S. Hill St. — 6614 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood Store Open Nights Till 9. 
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FORTUNE GALLO and L. E. BEHYMER PRESENT 

SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 

11 Performances 

February 12th to 251 li 


“MME. BUTTERFLY” 
“FAUST” 

“THAIS” 

“TRAVIATA” 

“L’ORACOLO” 


“RIGOLETTO” 

“CARMEN” 

“AIDA” 

“LA BOHEME” 
“MARTHA” 


“SECRET OF SUZANNE” 

Complete Symphony Orchestra, Ballet and Chorus 


BEHYMER DE LUXE COURSE 

Choice of one of above operas and 11 other Events from following 
list: FLAGSTAD ■ EDDY - CROOKS - ANDERSON - TIBBETT - 
MARTINI - KREISLER ■ RACHMANINOFF - PIATIGORSKY - RUTH 
SLENCZYNSKI - VIENNA BOYS’ CHOIR - JOOSS BALLET - BALLET 
RUSSE - TRUDI SCHOOP COMIC BALLET. 

Season Ticket Reservations Now: 

705 Auditorium Bldg., MA-2548 
So. California Music Co., 737 S. Hill, TU-1144 
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Designer Explains How New Sound System 
Gives Depth, Richness to Music 

By DR. HARVEY FLETCHER, 

Bell Laboratories, New York 


Tonight’s installation of our new 
Erpi Stereophonic System brings 
the greatest volume of controlled 
sound known to science. 

In technical language we say that 
the multiple horns have a sound 
capacity of half a thousand watts. 
This is equivalent to the combined 
speaking voices of fifty million 
men and women—half the popula¬ 
tion of the United States. 

The greatest previous volume 
of controlled sound was attained 
several years ago in our installation 
used by Mr. Stokowski and orches¬ 
tra in Washington, D. C. The 
maximum power then was only half 
of tonight’s installation, which was 
calculated for the extraordinary 
conditions of the outdoor Holly¬ 
wood Bowl. 

We have named this new system 
“Stereophonic,” as a parallel to 
stereoscopic. The sterescope re¬ 
produces the depth in pictures. It 
restores the perspective and relief 
lost in a flat, two-dimensional im¬ 
age. The stereophonic system does 
the same thing with sound. It en¬ 
ables the location of an instrument 
to he “placed,” and restores the 
feeling of depth and position usual¬ 
ly lost when the sounds emanating 
from a scattered group—as an or¬ 
chestra or an operatic company— 
are reinforced electrically. 

Moreover, there is a rich quality 
to such music which cannot he 
made to issue from a single horn, 
however well designed. 

Tonight’s installation for Mr. 
Boris Morros was designed espe¬ 
cially to fit Hollywood Bowl. For 
several years we had been working 
in this direction in the Bell Labora¬ 
tories. We had scale plans and 
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models of the Bowl from which to 
calculate our acoustical data. 

THREE CHANNELS 

Three “channels” or amplifying 
systems are used. Each one oper¬ 
ates from a single microphone 
and through an electrical amplifier 
of great power. The right 
and left channels each have sound 
outputs composed of two low-fre¬ 
quency horns and eight high fre¬ 
quency horns. 

The middle “channel” is of low¬ 
er output power, since it is desig¬ 
nated to handle the sound of in¬ 
strumental and vocal soloists who 
are ordinarily placed in the center 
of the stage. 

Each of the low frequency horns 
has an equivalent of 14 feet from 
the diaphragm which is 18 inches 
across to the mouth which has an 
area of some 100 square feet. This 
width prevents the low tones from 
“spreading” after they leave the 
horn. If they were to spread, the 
sound woidd feed hack again 
through the microphones on the 
stage, producing the howling or 
screeching tones sometimes heard 
in public address systems. 

The large 18 inch low tone dia¬ 
phragms are made to vibrate as 
units by a coil wound around their 
edges. They are not held rigid at 
the edge while the center vibrates? 
as is the case with most sound dia¬ 
phragms whether on radio horns 
or phonographs. 

These low horns will go up to 
300 vibrations, or “cycles” per sec¬ 
ond—a tone slightly higher than 
the “d” just above “middle c” on 
the piano. 

HIGH HORNS 

For higher notes and overtones, 
this system uses a series of smaller 
(Continued on Page 36) 





















OLGA STL LIB 

Eminent Concert Pianist 

presents 

PASMORE & TRERICE 

Duo-Pianists 

“They are the logical contenders for 
the Mantle of Maier and Pattison.” 

. . Alfred Frankenstein in San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle , July 27th , 1936 . 



Concerts Now Booking 
secretary . . . 

3839 Wilshire Blvd. FEderal 1586 
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COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 


ment of this orchestral suite, which picture and portions of the scores 
is the most ambitious of many hun- of eight others, has conducted the 
dreds of compositions and arrange- recording orchestras for five mo¬ 
ments he has poured out for mo- tion pictures, and has written and 

tion pictures, radio and recordings. arranged background music for a 


• • Known a s national weekly radio program. He 


one of the most versatile and fertile has done special music for more 
of popular composers, Mr. Young than eighty motion picture actors 

has just celebrated his 36th birth- antI entertainers and made special 


day. The weekly radio program arrangements for more soloists, 

over whose musical destinies he ,rios ’ quartettes, choruses and or- 


chestras than he can remember. 


presides was devoted not long ago 
to a medley of his most popular 
compositions. There was an 


• • Among the 

other composition most typical of 


abundance from which to his talents are his “Elegy for Violin 

choose. During the past twelve a nd Orchestra,” a string quartette, 


months, for example, he has com- an( | a scherzo for piano and orches- 


pleted more than twenty new com- t ra, “Pearls on Velvet,” which he 

positions in the popular field, a describes as “in the American 


violin concerto, has written an 
entire musical score for one motion 


mood.” 


(Continued on Page 38) 


^ HAROLD HURLBUT 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN VOICE TEACHER 


• Mr. Hurlbut received his training from the un¬ 



rivalled European Artists—De Reszke, Campanari, Maurel, 
Clement. Taught in Paris, Rome, Nice, and New York. 
Made five transcontinental Master-Class tours. 


• Author of the book, “Voice Fundamentals,” 
J. Fischer and Bro., New York, publishers. 


• A great music critic says: “Harold Hurlbut, 
true exponent of bel canto.” 


(Signed) W. J. Henderson, 
Music Critic, N. Y. Sun. 



Teacher of Stars of Screen, Stage, Radio, 

(NBC & CBS), Concert and Opera 

2150 North Beachwood Drive, Hollywood; 808 South Broadway, Los Angeles, GL-1056 

Neyneen Farrell — Ass’t Voice Teacher and Dramatic Coach, Formerly New York 
Repertory Theatre — 7047 Vz Franklin Ave. — Phone HEmpstead 5328 
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COMPOSER 



GREGORY STONE 

Known mainly as a musician of the 
aii% Gregory Stone arranged, composed, 
conducted, and played for prominent 
radio programs for many years before 
liis recent arrival in Hollywood. He is 
now composing for the music depart¬ 
ment of Paramount Pictures. 

He was horn in Russia, received his 
musical education there, and has been 
active in American music for more than 
a dozen years. He is credited with hav¬ 
ing introduced first in the country some 
of the Russian gypsy paraphrases which 
have been so popular. 
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sand vibrations a second, to the 
point, in fact, where the ordinary 
ear can no longer distinguish a 
tone, because it is too high. Com¬ 
paring the volume of sound from 
the ordinary radio playing at its 
softest and then at its loudest, we 
find a difference of one to one 
thousand. The best radios which re¬ 
produce with relative fidelity the 
dynamic shadings of music, have 
a soft-loud ratio of one to ten thou¬ 
sand. The Stereophonic system 
has a ratio of one to one hundred 
million. 

It is our hope to make every 
member of the Bowl audience an 
auditor in the best sense of the 
word. We have aimed to make 
music available in all its richness 
md roundness, and in perfect bal- 
ince, to many thousands of people 
in this great natural amphitheater, 
famed for its symphonies under 
the stars. 



twelve bottles in your refrigerator and it will always be ready to take 
along on your trips. Carton will keep the Coca-Cola cold for six hours. 

Carton of Twelve Bottles for Fifty Cents 

Two cents each deposit for bottles 


DESIGNER EXPLAINS 
NEW SOUND SYSTEM 

(Continued from Page 32) 

horns with diaphragms 14^4 inches 
across. These can reproduce tones 
up to the highest audible limit of 
pitch. Each of the two main chan¬ 
nels has 8 such horns, each of these 
flaring scpiare horns is divided by 
cell-like divisions into the equiva¬ 
lent of sixteen horns, pointing to¬ 
ward all parts of the audience. The 
sound distribution is quite uniform. 
Most of the directional effect is 
overcome. 

To give some comparison with 
the common domestic variety of 
radio receiver, is the best way to 
describe the performance of the 
Stereophonic system. The ordi¬ 
nary radio will reproduce sounds 
up to 3 or 4 thousand vibrations a 
second. This will go up to 15 tliou- 
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EVA BROWN, formerly of The CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE and 
The AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, was brought to Holly¬ 
wood by PARAMOUNT STUDIOS five years ago. She has made an 
enviable place for herself as Teacher of many successful Artists of the 

SCREEN • RADIO • AND • CONCERT • STAGE 

THE EVA BROWN STUDIOS 

3475 WEST SIXTH STREET 

FEderal 9528 (1 block from the Ambassador Hotel) By Appointment 
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EVA BROWN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Voice Production—Diction—Repertoire—Interpretation 





COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 

VELOZ AND YOLANDA dancing to 
Poeme ”.ZDENKA FIBICH 

(Born 1850, Seborsitz, Bohemia; died 1900, Prague, Bohemia) 


A MONG many 
original 
dances in the repertoire of Veloz 
and Yolanda none, in their own 
opinion, is more striking than this, 
to the music of one of the fore¬ 
most composers of the “younger” 
group of 19th century Czech musi¬ 
cians. 

• ° Less well 

“Perpetuum Mobile 99 

CCORDING to 
the young 
composer, the idea so copiously 
worked out here had its genesis in 
an afternoon’s conversation with 
Mr. Boris Morros, head of music 
at Paramount studios and the pro¬ 
ducer of this concert. Mr. Stone 
had in mind a gaudily orchestrated 
study in dance or bolero rhythm. 
Mr. Morros suggested he try some¬ 
thing in a new, dual rhythm, both 
dance-like and lyrical. 

• • The result— 

this bright venture into the untrod¬ 
den fields of 7/4 time. The first 
part of each bar is in the usual 4/4 
time, and bears a pronounced syn¬ 
copated rhythm. The second half 
of each bar is in 3/4 time and 
rhythmic content is broad and sing¬ 
ing. The effect of the first part 
of the bar seems to dominate over 
the lyrical second part, hut is in 
turn decidedly modified by it. The 
general tone is blue-ish. 

• • Only after the 

completion of the orchestration, 
with its figurations scampering 
from woodwinds to brass and back, 
did the composer decide on the 
present title—in full “Perpetuum 
Mobile Symphoniacum,” or English 
“Symphonic Perpetual Motion.” 
The unending motion here is sug¬ 
gested rather by the restless alter¬ 
nation of the decorative configura- 
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known than the two great Czechs, 
Smetana and Dvorak, Fibich was 
nevertheless an important figure in 
orchestral and operatic life. Just 
before his death he was made 
dramaturgist of the Bohemian na¬ 
tional theater in Prague. He com¬ 
posed many operas and three sym¬ 
phonies. 

• • The scoring 

for cello and harp is noteworthy. 

. . . GREGORY STONE 

tions and the switching about of in¬ 
strumentation, than by the speedy 
rhythm of the theme itself—as is 
usual in the many compositions of 
the past bearing the title “Per¬ 
petuum Mobile.” 

• • Only two 

melodies appear in strict and alter¬ 
nating succession. The second is 
in close keeping with the first. 
There are seven alternations of in¬ 
strumentation, both themes run¬ 

ning through ten bars in each set¬ 
ting—plus a terrific conclusion of 
eight bars, which necessitates an 
end because the orchestra has 
reached its limit of loudness. 

• • For the bene¬ 

fit of those who relish sampling 
the ingredients which are mixed to 
make bright orchestral color, here 
is a “play by play” report of the 
orchestration. 

• • 1. First theme, 
English horn; second theme, 
French horns. 

• • 2. First theme, 
trumpet solo; second theme, three 
clarinets in three-part harmony. 

• • 3. First theme, 
violins, oboes, flutes in unison; 
second melody trumpets and trom¬ 
bones muted in four-part harmony. 

• • 4. First theme, 
in six conflicting keys, with 
French horn predominant, on key; 
second theme, strings divided. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Internationally Famous Actor-Singer 
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for twenty-four years with the principal Opera Theatres of 
Europe and The Americas including TWELVE consecutive 
seasons with the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York 
in the Golden Days of Enrico Caruso, 

Geraldine Farrar, Lucrezia Bori 
and 

MAESTRO ARTURO TOSCANINI 
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'cession. 11 
keeping i 
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offers now his vast experience to students or professionals, as: 

DIAGNOSTICIAN OF VOICES—BUILDER OF VOICES 
TEACHER OF SINGING-MASTER OF ACTING 
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Booklet Mailed on Request 
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MR. de SEGUROLA has been engaged by the 
Management of the Hollywood Bowl current 


season as: 
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DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION 

for the opera “I Pagliacci” to be presented with a 
brilliant cast and elaborate staging, AUGUST 
TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

★ ★ ★ 

1962 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif.—GLadstone 9988 
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COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 


• • 5. First theme, 

brass, in five keys at once, 

forte; second theme, strings and 
woodwinds in harmony. 

• • 6. First and 

then second themes, six pianos: 
two carrying melody, two em¬ 

broidering figurations, and two as 
tuned percussion instruments, beat¬ 
ing out the rhythm. 

• • 7. First and 

second themes, pianos joined hv 
orchestra in unison. 

• • Followed by 
an eight-bar fortissimo conclusion. 

• • There is no 
rhythmic development or variation 
of these two basic themes. The 
variation is entirely in harmony 
and instrumentation. 


• • Musical litera¬ 

ture offers few parallels for such 
sustained use of the 7/4 rhythm. 
Concert-goers are familiar with the 
5/4 “perverted waltz” in Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony. There 
is also a staggering 11/4 passage 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera 
“Sadko.” Accordig to Mr. Morros, 
in the first “Sadko” rehearsals, 
the conductor could not possibly 
mark each beat, and the only way 
the harassed musicians could time 
their entries on the proper heat 
was to repeat, in Russian, the 
formula “Rim-sky-Kor-sa-koff-is-al- 
to-geth-er-mad!” These eleven syl¬ 
lables duplicated the eleven beat 
measure. Perhaps this 7/4 measure 
can be analyzed into “This-is-a-sev- 
en-beat-bar.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 



CLASSES IN ALL 

GRADES FORMING 

NOW 


Under personal direction 
of the 


INIMITABLE DANCE PRODUCER 


SERGE 


UKRAINSKY 


Leading Dancer with Anna Pavlowa 

Eight years dance director with Chicago Opera, appeared with his company in Paris 
Grand Opera, Colon, Buenos Aires, San Francisco and Los Angeles Opera, New York 
Hippodrome, R-K-O Circuit, Fox Studios, Warner Brothers Studios, Chicago World’s 
Fair, Hollywood Bowl, etc. 

RUSSIAN BALLET TRAINING, MODERNIZED BY THE CELEBRATED 
PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY METHOD. 

Information Care of Secretary 

HE-7367 or PERRY STUDIOS — 1753 N. Highland HO-9691 
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"THE PLAINSMAN" 



* 


C ecil b. demille, special- 

ist in screen spectacles 
reconstructing days gone by but 
not forgotten, has become 
fascinated by a new period 
which, he says, beats every 
other epoch for sheer speed 
and vitality. 

He is immersed in six- 
shooters, chaps, and the saga 
of the mid-American plains, 
after diving into the depths of 
classical antiquity with the 
clashing legions of Caesar and 
Mark Antony, and into the 
dimmest Dark Ages with the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land. 

With Cary Cooper and Jean 
Arthur he is making the story 
of Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hick- 
ok and Calamity Jane, under 
the name of “THE PLAINS¬ 
MAN.” With them are James 
Ellison, Charles Bickford, Helen 
Burgess, Porter Hall, Robert 
Barratt and Bruce Cabot. 

Supporting — and making 
life miserable for them in the 
story — are 2,500 Cheyenne 
Indians from the Rosebud 
Reservation in Montana, near 
Cary Cooper’s own home. 
Thousands of pioneer figures 
ride and trudge through the 
scenes of this living segment 
of American history. 


Gary Cooper • Jean Arthur 
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COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 

“Eire Feste Burg” (A Mighty Fortress Is Our God) . . BACH 


Aria .BACH 

Fugue in G Minor .BACH 


(Born 1685, at Eisenach; died 1750, at Leipzig) 


A LL three of 
these impres¬ 
sive Bach works were arranged for 
orchestra by Mr. Stokowski. The 
first, based on Martin Luther’s 
song, is one of the most heroic of 
Bach’s chorale-preludes for organ. 
Bach followed Luther’s melody per¬ 
fectly. Aria shows Bach at his most 
emotional and yet tranquil. It is 
profoundly mood-creating, and is 
pure beauty, according to Mr. Sto¬ 
kowski. First played by the cello, 
later by violins, the melody is very 
supple. Below and above its plastic 
outline other melodies curve like 
waves of sound. 

• • In startlingly 

short compass the Fugue in G 
Minor builds up a momentum that 
is staggering. (This is known as 


“the small” G Minor Fugue, not as 
a commentary on its scope, but be¬ 
cause of the existence of a longer 
Bach fugue in the same key.) 

• • The arrange¬ 
ment by Mr. Stokowski is lucid and 
powerful. In succession, the dy¬ 
namic theme is introduced and 
woven against itself by Oboe, Eng¬ 
lish Horn, Bassoon, Bass Clarinet, 
Contra-Bassoon, Alto Flute, First 
Flute, Violas, Cello and Double 
Bass, Second Violins, First Violins, 
Cornets and Trumpets, Harp, and 
finally the full orchestral panoply 
with trombone and tuba in strength. 

• • This is the 

work which Mr. Stokowski chose 

for his firm film appearance with 

orchestra. During the days, and 

(Continued on Page 46) 


ROSEMARY GLOSZ 

Teacher of Singing 
Voice — Languages — Repertoire 

(Auditions for Opera Classes Now Being Held) 

★ 

STUDIOS: 

3475 WEST SIXTH STREET 

(One Block from the Ambassador Hotel) 
FEderal 9528 By Apointment 



★ ★ ★ 

MADAME GLOSZ, formerly of the Opera Comique, Paris, made her first Screen 
appearance with Grace Moore, singing “Lucia” in “ONE NIGHT OF LOVE” and 
will be seen in “THE BROADCASTS OF 1937” a PARAMOUNT PRODUCTION. 
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O RCHESTRAS and bands have been ordered 
wholesale for the making of “CHAM¬ 
PAGNE WALTZ” which stars Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano star of screen and opera, and 
Fred MacMurray, tall lure of the flickers. 

Based on the story of an American jazz band 
which successfully invades the Viennese citadel 
of Strauss waltzes and nearly devastates the 
taste for the lilting old rhythms, “Champagne 
Waltz” is a veritable medley of music-making 
ensembles. The war of the waltz against jazz 
is the amusing conflict of the romantic story. 

Besides the hot jazz swinging to the latest 
Yankee throb, there is the typical Viennese 
waltz orchestra, an orchestra composed entirely 
of women, a beer garden band and various other 
varieties. 

Veloz and Yolanda, dance team supreme, have 
evolved their own flamboyant “Champagne 
Waltz” for the production. In the cast are Jack 
Oakie, Herman Bing, Frank Forest, gifted young 
operatic tenor, Benny Baker and Ernest Cossart. 
A. Edward Sutherland directs the story in three- 
quarter time, from the screen play by Don Hart¬ 
man and Frank Butler; the story is the creation 
of Billy Wilder and H. S. Kraft. 


<$> 



Gladys Swarthout + Fred MacMurray 

in “CHAMPAGNE WALTZ” 
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nOR the first time in Hollywood history, the composer has been assigned a 
■rank merited by the importance of the musical score in the ensemble of the 
sound screen. 

Werner K. Janssen, talented young American conductor-composer, sat 
in from the start with director Lewis Milestone and dynamic young 
playwright Clifford Odets, as they evolved the screen story for “THE 
GENERAL DIED AT DAWN,” which stars Cary Cooperand Madeleine 
Carroll against a background of Chinese oppression and struggle. 

Janssen sat in, too, day after day while shooting went on. He 
watched the story taking shape, saw the characters molded by 
the stars and strong supporting players, such as William Fraw- 
ley, Dudley Digges, Akim Tamiroff, Porter Hall, and J. M. 
Kerrigan. 

Each evening, after the day’s segment of intense drama. 

Janssen sat down to his “diary”. There he wrote in his 
own language—music — his emotional impressions. 

That musical record contains the stuff from which 
he fashioned in an amazingly short time, the 600- 
page score of “THE GENERAL DIED AT DAWN”. 

Not merely a “fill in” for moments otherwise 
soundless, this score is a symphonic continuity, 
woven in and out, around, and about the dialogue 
and action. 

Boris Morros, head of the Paramount music 
department, lured Janssen to this work from 
a vacation after guest-conducting the leading 
orchestras of Europe and America. Mr. 

Morros feels that the tonal effect of 
“THE GENERAL DIED AT DAWN” 
may do much to make this 
method general, and the 
composer a familiar figure 
in vltory conferences 
and on the set. 
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Continued 


COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT 


nights, immediately preceding this 
concert, Mr. Stokowski has been 
working with orchestra, filming the 
fugue. The camera, all-seeing and 
insatiably curious, will present the 
fugue to the eyes as well as to the 
ears. 

• • According to 

Mr. Stokowski, “As each instru¬ 
ment is introduced it will be shown 
on the screen, and as it goes on 
added instruments will be shown 
visually, until finally the whole or¬ 
chestra plays both visually and 
orally.” 

• • Some thirty 

orchestral arrangements of Bach 
works already bear Mr. Stokowski’s 
name. More are continually com¬ 
ing forth. In vitality and color they 
must be ranked at the top of such 
arrangements. Mr. Stokowski does 
not regard his work as a “modern¬ 
ization” of Bach, though he uses 


the full resources of the modern 
orchestra. Rather, he says, he has 
tried to arrange Bach in a universal 
way, apart from dated style or man¬ 
nerisms. 

• • Since Simon- 
purists of music have sometimes 
challenged the musical propriety of 
arranging for orchestra works 
which Bach himself wrote for other 
instrumental c o m b inations or 
single instruments, it is interesting 
to turn to the record. 

• • We find that 
Bach made numerous arrange¬ 
ments of the works of other com¬ 
posers. These include sixteen ar¬ 
rangements for harpsichord of con¬ 
certos by Vivaldi and other com¬ 
posers, four Vivaldi concertos ar¬ 
ranged for organ, a concerto in A 
Minor for four claviers and or¬ 
chestra, arranged from Vivaldi’s B 
Minor Concerto for four violins, 

(Continued on Page 52) 



ONLY on a new Grace "Santa” liner can you enjoy 
” the luxury of outdoor built-in tiled swimming 
pools . . . dining rooms high on the promenade deck 
. . all outside rooms, each with private fresh water 

bath. 

Cruise this famous Route of Romance . . . visit 
Mexico . . . Guatemala . . . Panama . . . Colombia. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR ADDRESS 


GRACE LINE 

525 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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| lOLLYWOOD is seeing a 
* ■ rennaissance of the pro¬ 
ducer-director — or director- 
producer, if you feel that way 
about it. 

At Paramount alone, for in¬ 
stance, there are six men who 
make their own pictures in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

Wesley Ruggles is one of the 
late additions to this roll of 
honor which includes names 
as luminous as Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Ernst Lubitsch, Frank 
Lloyd, Leo McCarey, and King 
Vidor. 

Ruggles says he never appre¬ 
ciated fully before the oppor¬ 
tunities of producing and 

directing at once, until he 
came to his present opus, 

‘ VALIANT IS THE WORD 
FOR CARRIE” in which he 

hand picked a cast headed by 
Gladys George, Arline Judge, 

John Howard, Dudley Digges, 

Harry Carey and Isabel Jewell. 

The story by Barry Bene¬ 

field, well known to the read¬ 
ing public of America, was 

dramatized for the screen by 
Claude Binyon, one of the most 
consistent screen playwrights 
in Hollywood. 
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An Open Letter to OTTO K. OLESEN 


Thank You... 

MR. OLESEN 

for your spirit of cooperation and 
untiring service to our association in 
pioneering and developing these beautiful 
lighting effects here in the Bowl. 

Without your careful planning of the Bowl's 
Spectacular Lighting, without your personal 
supervision of its installation and without your 
ever-ready response to our every respect, we could not 
be ranked today as one of Hollywood's International 
Wonders of the World. 

Truly, Mr. Olesen, your slogan still holds good . . . “We Light 
the World.” 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 

"SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS" 


r i 

FRANK CARROLL GIFFEN 

2062 North Highland Ave., Hollywood 
Teacher of 

DOUGLAS BEATTIE 

WHO SCORED WITH 

8 Performances San Francisco Opera Association, 1935. 

2 Seasons Hollywood Bowl 1935-1936. 

1 Performance with Pierre Monteux and San Francisco Symphony 

Orchestra. 

2 Performances in Fidelio—Pasadena Festival. 

75 Concerts and Radio Programs 1935-1936. 


Appeared August 6th in “The Bartered Bride” and will appear August 
28tli in “Parrifal” under Otto Klemperer at Hollywood Bowl. 


(Management N.B.C. Artists Service) 

k,_ 


A 
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WE STARS" 


HE cacophonous outcry of persecution and superstitious intolerance runs 
like an eerie blare of brasses through the Puritan days of American colonial 
history. Till now, motion pictures have waited to record it. 


Witch-hunting and witch-baiting, a community madness like 
lynching, is being woven against the throb of romantic love in 
L GIFF 1 a P ower ^ u l and authentic picture, “MAID OF SALEM,” now being 

made by producer-director Frank Lloyd, famed for such smash 
hits as “Cavalcade,” “Mutiny on the Bounty,” and “Under 
Two Flags.” 



ITH 

issociation, If 


d San Frani> 


estival 


Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray were chosen 
to star in a strong cast including Edward Ellis, E. 
E. Clive, Louise Dresser, Gale Sondergaard, Bo¬ 
nita Granville, and Bennie Bartlett. 

Historical research into the social and 
psychological background of the witch¬ 
craft madness of the Salem days has 
revealed many startling facts which 
are being woven into the produc¬ 
tion. 


ride” and * 
mperer at H 

its Service) 


An authentic musical score is 
being provided, reinforcing 
the strong emotional con¬ 
flict of the drama. 
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FLAVOR & ORIGINALITY 

to any occasion 

vjitfz zjizcLaH d&iiyn± oj~ d^cciom 

<%Ukn Stale 

_ICE CREAIU— 


ICE CREAM CAKES 
FRUIT MOLDS 

SPECIAL DESICNS 



FLOWER MOLDS 
BRICK ICE CREAM 

TO YOUR ORDER 



It is so simple to make an event outstanding with Golden State Ice 
Cream. Quality and deliciousness are assured. The special creations imbued 
with the spirit of the occasion, are always very decorative. Telephone 
PRospect 9331 for service or suggestions. 
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The California Festival Association 

ANNOUNCES 

A Spectacular Presentation Of 


EVERYMAN 

For a Limited Engagement in the 

Hollywood Bowl 

Starting 

Thursday Evening. Sept. 10 


Under Personal Direction of 

Johannes Poulsen 


For the Premiere 

50c, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. Box and loge seats $5 
Nightly Thereafter 

50c, $1, $1.50, $2, 2.50. Box and loge seats $3 
Tax Exempt 


Tickets and Mail Orders — Now 


Southern California Music Co. 

737 So. Hill St. TUcker 1144 

AND AT 


THE MUSIC SHOP 
8634 Hollywood Blvd. 

CRAWFORD MUSIC CO. 
9416 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Beverly Hills 


BROADWAY DEPT. STORE 

All SILVERWOOD STORES 

HUMPHREY MUSIC CO. 

130 Pine Ave. 

Long Beach 


VROMAN’S BOOK STORE 
329 E. Colorado Blvd. 
Pasadena 


KELLY MUSIC CO. 
1043 Westwood Blvd. 
Westwood 
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COMMENTS ON THE CONCERT . . . Continued 


“Carmen” Arias . 

F all the 
world’s operas 
“Carmen” needs least introduction 
or comment. Mr. Stokowski, as¬ 
sisted by Miss Swarthout, has 

“Afternoon of a Faun 99 . . 

ERE is the 
shifting, evan¬ 
escent world of impressionism. 
Dehussy, foremost of musical im¬ 
pressionists, based his work on a 
poem by Stephane Mallarme, poetic 
imagist. 

• • “The After¬ 

noon of a Faun” has been de¬ 
scribed by Edmund Gosse in a 
passage from which the following 
is selected: “A faun, a simple, 
sensuous, passionate being, wakes 
in the forest at daybreak and tries 
to recall his experience of the 
previous afternoon. Was he the 
fortunate recipient of an actual 
visit from the nymphs ... or is the 
memory he seems to retain but the 
shadow of a vision, no more sub- 


.BIZET 

brought together three of the finest 
arias with brief orchestral intro¬ 
duction a n d conclusion. The 
familiar and ominous “fatal 
theme” employed so dramatically 
by Bizet, is heard in these passages. 

. DEBUSSY 

stantial than the . . . notes from 
his own flute? He cannot tell . . . 
Vaguer and vaguer grow the im¬ 
pressions of this delicious experi¬ 
ence . . . The sun is warm, the 
grasses yielding; and he curls him¬ 
self up again, after worshiping the 
efficacious star of wine, that he 
may pursue the dubious ecstasy in¬ 
to .. . sleep.” 

• • Debussy’s ex¬ 
quisitely refined instrumentation 
appears first in this work, com¬ 
posed in 1892 and performed two 
years later. 

• • Here as in 
the most characteristic of his 
works, it is the indefinable, the 
elusive, the half-suggested which 
attracts him. 




Brunnhilde’s Immolation from “The Twilight 

of the Gods 99 .WAGNER 

(Born 1813, at Leipzig; died 1883, at Venice) 


T HIS final scene 
in the last of 
the four “Ring” operas is a mas¬ 
sive review of the heroic and mythi¬ 
cal events which have preceded. 
Almost every one of the important 
musical motifs is here introduced 
as if in review. The story of Sieg¬ 
fried, the hero, the curse of gold 
and the downfall of the gods are 
passed in review in a swift “synop¬ 
sis of preceding chapters.” 

• • The action 

which accompanies this music in 
the opera is simple and final. 
Brunnhilde, after long looking at 
the corpse of Siegfried, treacher- 
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ously slain, turns to the speechless 
spectators, and intones an eloquent 
and prophetic oration. 

• • From the 
treachery and tragedy of the Rhine- 
gold story, she—that is, Wagner— 
draws the conclusion that love is 
the only final good. The musical 
transformation of the theme of 
Siegfried the hero, into that of 
Siegfried the lover, reflects this. 

• • Finally she 
flings the firebrand on the funeral 
pyre, mounts her own horse, and 
rides into the flames. They mount, 
kindling the very heights of Val¬ 
halla, where the gods are gathered, 
awaiting their doom. 
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